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Before August 1, 1914, the leaders in the poU- 
tical and intellectual Ufe of France had given 
up hope of the return of the Lost Provinces. 
Most of them deplored the propaganda of a few 
exattes^ in which they saw a menace to the rela- 
tions between France and Germany. The Treaty 
of Frankfort was regarded as having definitely 
settled the status of Alsace and Lorraine. Even 
after Agadir, France remained profoundly paci- 
fist. The Alsatians and Lorrainers realized this. 
They saw clearly that France did not intend to 
become the aggressor in a European war. Ger- 
many had proved herself stronger than France 
in 1870, and every decade since then had seen 
Germany grow more rapidly than France in 
population and in wealth. To offset this increas- 
ing inferiority, France made an alliance with 
Russia and an « entente » with Great Britain. 

These arrangements were purely defensive. 
Whatever German apologists may write about 
the ante-bellum encirclement ( einkreiserung) 
policy of their present enemies, they are unable 
to cite a single text in the arrangements between 
France on the one hand, and Russia and Great 
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Britain on the other, to justify the inference, let 
alone the fact, of an aggressive coalition. France 
devoted her energies to extra-European expan- 
sion. If her diplomacy can be said to have 
been detrimental to German interests or to have 
hampered Germany, the conflict of interests 
was in Africa and not in Europe. The Treaty 
of Frankfort and Alsace-Lorraine were not in 
question. 

Those who were most interested in the attitude 
of France towards Alsace and Lorraine were 
naturally the inhabitant of the Lost Provinces. 
If any could be expected and relied upon to 
interpret accurately French pubUc opinion and 
the aims of French diplomacy, they were the 
Alsatian leaders. In spite of the many incidents 
that followed the granting of a wholly inade- 
quate « Constitution » in 1910, in spite of the 
false interpretation that might have been given 
to ^he Agadir crisis in 1911, the Alsatian irre- 
concilables did not look to France for aid. Quite 
the contrary. Instead of asking for a revision 
of the Treaty of Frankfort, they made autonomy 
their program, and insisted that their anti-Prus- 
sian agitation had as its aim only, to quote the 
words of Herr Wolflf, « the elevation of Alsace- 
Lorraine to the rank of an independent and fede- 
rated state, hke the other twenty- five component 
parts of the German Empire ». On May 6, 1912, 
the following motion, presented by leaders of 
four of the poUtical groups in the Reichslafid, 
was voted without discussion by the Landtag : 

« The Chamber invites the Staathalter to 
instruct the representatives of Alsace-Lorraine 
in the Bundesrath to use all the force they possess 
against the idea of a war between Germany and 
France, and to influence the Bundesrath to 
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France with not having done their best to adapt 
themselves to their changed poUtical allegiance 
rather than have Europe once more plunged 
into a bloody war on their account. Germany- 
had her chance during forty-three years to a^i- 
■milate Alsace-Lorraine without interference from 
France or France's friends. Europe — the whole 
world — accepted the Treaty of Frankfort. Al- 
satians and Lorrainers, although they could not 
acquiesce in the treaty of which they were the 
victims, submitted to force, and, as time passed 
with no attempt on the part of France to win 
them back, they tried to make the best of the 
terrible situation in which they were placed. 
If, in 1914, there was still an Alsace-Lorraine 
question, the fault was entirely _ Germany's. 
No fair-minded man, who reads the history of 
Alsace and Lorraine under German rule, can 
possibly arrive at any other opinion than this. 
When, on the morning of August 2, 1914, the 
Germans crossed the frontier of France near 
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Longwy, tHey annulled by their own volition the 
Treaty of Frankfort. They themselves brought 
up again, for decision by the test of arms, the 
fate of the Lost Provinces. France had to ac- 
cept the challenge. This time, however, the 
war deliberately entered Upon did not turn out 
to be a duel between two unequally matched 
nations, and did not end quickly, as the Germans 
confidently expected, in the crushing of France. 
Great Britain entered the war on the side of 
France. Other nations, forced into the struggle 
by Germany's disregard of treaty obligations 
arid of their own sovereignty and interests, 
joined what has come to be practically a world 
coahtion. Only if Germany is successful in 
dictating her own terms of peace at the point of 
the sword will she be able to prevent many 
questions, of which that of Alsace-Lorraine is 
one of the most important, from coming before 
the ar^opagus of nations. Sensing the impossi- 
bility of victory by arms, Germany is already 
preparing throughout the world a propaganda 
to confuse and mislead the jury — if she fails to 
prevent the meeting of the jury by corrupting 
the jurors ! 

The Central Empires, during the year 1917, 
by skilful manipulation and leadership of their 
armies, were able to gain new victories. But 
the odds against Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
from the purely military point of view, are too 
great to secure their final triumph on the field 
of battle. With the lesson of what has happened 
in Russia anci Italy before us, however, we should 
be fools to beheve that their chances are equally 
poor of winning by diplomacy what is denied 
them by arms. Even if the Powers of the En- 
tente coalition hold together long enough to 



oecome a war in wmcn every lamiiy in lae oeiu- 
gerent nations is called upon to contribute blood 
and trea^re, the people will inevitably decide 
for themselves the objects for which they are 
fighting. For the first time in history, the 
pubUc opinion of nations, not the private 
opinion of statesmen, will indicate the solu- 
tions to give to the questions before the Peace 
Conference. 

Public opinion plays a more immediate role, 
in fact. Stupendous sacrifices in human lives, 
unprecedented financial demands upon the pre- 
sent and future generations, have not enabled 
all of us together to bring Germany to her knees. 
It is mathematically sure that if we stick it out 
we shall have the victory. But the people who 
are paying the price want to understand clearly 
what the objectives are and what the objectives 
signify for each of the nations at war, and for 
the world as a whole. Our statesmen cannot 
be too clarly warned that none of the belligerents 
intends to pull chestnuts our of the fire for ano- 
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ther, and that those who have borne the brunt 
of the burden must not be kept indefinitely in 
uncertainty concerning our ideas of the terms of 
peace. President Wilson and all the Allied 
rulers are facing a crisis. The exact objects for 
which the armies are fighting must be exposed 
clearly and unequivocally. Governments have 
to satisfy their own people. They have to satisfy 
each other. Are we not going to heed the lesson 
of Russia ? The January speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Wilson and M. Pichon are only pre- 
liminary, and do not commit their nations. We 
need a joint agreement as to our minimum terms 
of peace, set forth by Cabinets and subscribed to 
by the Entente peoples. 

Alsace-Lorraine is a concrete illustration of the 
vital importance of taking a stand on European 
problems. Competent observers of American 
thought tell me that there is no widespread, 
clearly-pronounced national sentiment in Ameri- 
ca, which insists upon the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. If the American Govern- 
ment is committed to back France to the bitter 
end in this question, the Americans do not seem 
to know it. The French certainly do not. And 
yet winning back Alsace-Lorraine has become to 
the French the principal object of the war ! 
I say this without hesitation. France would 
not have gone to war to win back Alsace and Lor- 
raine, but the moment Germany attacked France, 
the pent-up feelings of forty-three years broke 
loose. By those who did not know France, 
Marshal Joflfre has been criticized for the initial, 
ill-fated expedition to Mulhouse and his procla- 
mation to the Alsatians. The criticism is absurd. 
Joffre could not help himself. The Mulhouse 
expedition was France's answer to German 



unpleasant experiences of -the French troops in 
the retreat from Mulhouse, and the discovery of 
false Alsatians domiciled in France, caused a 
certain reaction in the attitude of the French 
toward the Lost Provinces. As the French came 
to reaUze that they had confused the German 
immigris with real Alsatians, the feeling quickly 
passed. Far from being a sign of lack of sym- 
pathy, misunderstanding and coolness at the 
beginning showed how deeply the French felt 
about Alsace and Lorraine. One is most sen- 
sitive about what is most precious. Since the 
early months of 1915, the return of Alsace and 
Lorraine, in the declarations of suocessive Mi- 
nistries and in the press, has been a subject upon 
which difference of opinion does not exist among 
Frenchmen. 

Before the war, also, there was no difference of 
opinion about what would happen if a European 
war did break out. Frenchmen of the present 
generation have been brought up from infancy 
to regard Alsace and Lorraine as French. The 
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French mind, however, with its admirable c^ua- 
lity of seeing and facing facts, believed the stolen 
goods recoverable only by a miracle. The 
French did not labor under the delusion that 
they would be able to win back the Lost Pro- 
vinces in a war in which they stood alone against 
Germany, and they realized that no other nation 
would join them in attacking Germany for the 
purpose of wresting Alsace and Lorraine from the 
Germanic Confederation. To understand the 
paradox of those who prayed for the miracle to 
happen and yet shrank from the ordeal of a Euro- 
pean war, we must realize that France since 1870 
has lived in Gethsemane. The cross was always 
there, but — « let the cup pass from my Ups n. 
I feel as if I were tryisg to analyze something too 
sacred for words. The analysis however, must 
be made. We Americans simply have to under- 
stand. 

It wounds Frenchmen to hear Enghshmen and 
Americans interpret the demand for the return 
of Alsace and Lorraine as a question of revenge 
or of winning back territory. Our comrades 
in arms regard Alsace and Lorraine in a totally 
different light. To them the return of Alsace 
and Lorraine is a question of honor, of justice, 
of patriotism. 

It is a question of honor. When the declara- 
- tion of the .Deputies of Alsace and Lorraine was 
read at Bordeaux, and no answer could be given, 
shame and humiliation entered the soul of the 
French nation. The inhabitants of the eastern 
departments had fought loyally during the war 
of 1870. France, having failed to defend them, 
purchased peace from the victor at the price of 
their slavery. After the transfer had been made, 
the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine continued 
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to call to France. France was powerless to 
listen to their cry. The white-haired French- 
men of to-day have never been allowed to forget 
the dishonor of their youth, and their children 
have inherited the shame and humiUation of it. 
Now France is fighting to wipe out the stain, to 
redeem the honor -of the nation. There is joy 
in the crucifixion. But if it be not for redemp- 
tion, the sacrifices of France are irreparable, and 
there will be death to this people, not resurrec- 
tion. 

It is a question of justice. The French are 
chivalrous by nature. They are keen about the 
wrongs of all subject races, and are as tho- 
roughly imbued with the ideal of « the consent 
of the governed n as are Anglo-Saxons, The 
determination to continue to fight for the attain- 
ment of this ideal is enhanced in the particular 
case of Alsace and Lorraine by the fact that the 
people of the Lost Provinces have suffered for 
nearly half a century through France's own 
fault. The diplomatic blunders of Napoleon III 
and his ministers, the incompetent management 
and leadership of French generals, the hasty 
proclamation of the Republic, made it possible 
for Germany to oppress Alsace and Lorraine. 
If the war does not end in undoing the wrongs 
nearest home, for what reason has France been 
fighting? There are obligations to Belgium and 
Serbia and other allies, but France rightly puts 
first the obhgation to those of her own house- 
hold. 

It is a question of patriotism. The increase 
of wealth and population and territory through 
the return of Alsace and Lorraine to the Mother 
Country is no small stake to fight for, and it is 
a justifiable one, since it means taking back what 
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has been stolen. But material considerations 
have little weight in this war, the prolonging of 
which is costing France far more than what 
Alsace and Lorraine could mean in compensation. 
It would be folly, not patriotism, to continue to 
fight for material gain, where the outlay is grea- 
ter than the stake. France did not realize fully 
how essential a part of the nation were the eas- 
tern departments until she lost them. The 
Third Republic has suffered more than can be 
measured by the amputation of a member of 
the national body. Like the populations of the 
Pas de Calais and the other northern and north- 
eastern departments, the Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers were an indispensable element of equi- 
librium in the poUtical and economic and social 
structure of France. Patriotism, equally as 
much as honor and sense of justice, cries out 
against the conclusion of a peace that does not 
stipulate the return, pure and simple, of Alsace 
and Lorraine to France. For Frenchmen believe 
that the maintenance of the frontier along the 
Vosges would mean to France poHtical and social 
injury of a mortal character. 

So much for the sentiment and for the interest 
of France. The coalition against the Central 
Powers is also interested in the return of Alsace 
and Lorraine to France. 

We are fighting for a durable peace, we say. 
Can this durable peace be secured otherwise than 
by the substitution of right for force in interna- 
tional relations, by the removal of historic causes 
of conflict between nations, and by the reesta- 
blishment of all the belligerents within their 
legitimate boundaries? If we envisage peace 
solely as the forcing of the will of the conquerors 
upon the conquered, where, then, is the substitu- 
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tion of right for force? In every belligerent 
country the violent partisans, the cynics, and 
the reactionaries are banded together to combat 
the idea of the Society of Nations, and those 
who have taken at face value the declared prin- 
ciples of the belligerents are called dreamers and 
dangerous fools. The great error of this war 
is the tendency to confuse the two terms, vic- 
tory and peace. We must fight poison with 
poison, is the argument. Ergo, we shall have 
the victory only by doing as the Prussians do. 
All well and good. But if we go on to the next 
step, and maintain that we must make peace as 
the Prussians would make it, we mock our dead. 
Are we crying out against the horror of a Ger- 
man peace, and in the same breath preparing to 
imitate what we consider no sacrifice too great 
to prevent our arch enemy from doing? If 
we are not idealists, we are realists. If we are 
reahsts, what is the difference between ourselves 
and our enemies? The defeat of Germany is 
not an end. It is a means to an end. The end 
is the estabhshment of the principle that right 
makes might. 

It is a pity that polemicists so h-equently fall 
into the trap of putting together clear and deba- 
table issues. When they fail to see distinctions 
and when they make analogies where there Is 
no analogy, they do not serve the cause in which 
their pens are enhsted. « Going the whole hog » 
is dangerous. Absurd exaggerations of Polish 
claims and the attempt to put the aspirations 
of Italian irredentism on the same footing as 
France's title to Alsace-Lorraine are examples 
of this. The successful pleader is he who knows 
what to leave out of his brief. Irredentist argu- 
ments, baaed on historical and ethnological con- 
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siderations, can be met by exactly the same sort 
of reasoning on the other side. The question 
of Alsace-Lorraine is unique among the issuea 
of the war. It must not be confused with the 
aims of Italian imperialism, and the revival of 
mediseval states, some Of which never existed 
as we conceive national organisms to-day. 

The programs- of partisans for remaking the 
map of Europe reveal the ignorance and incon- 
sistency of those who present them. They are 
conceived not with the idea of rendering justice, 
but with the thought of breaking the power of 
the enemy. There is no effort to distinguish 
between territories incorporated in their present 
political jurisdiction before the inhabitants as a 
whole had developed national consciousness and 
territories whose present poUtical status was a 
violation at the moment it was established, of 
the will of the people concerned, and has remai- 
ned a violation of their will ever since. Of the 
latter category, Alsace-Lorraine stands out as 
the one clear ease against Germany. 

Hence the members of the coalition against 
the Central Powers have a common interest in 
insisting upon the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France. Restoration to their rightful jurisdic- 
tion of the provinces wrested from France by 
force in 1870 will be the tangible symbol of our 
victory. It will mean the triumph of the prin- 
. ciple for which we are fighting. It will prove 
to our enemies that we have been able to succeed 
in what we have set before us, — the refutation 
of the doctrine that national expansion, secured 
and maintained by force, can receive the assent 
of the world. A new order in international 
relations will be bom of this" war only by the 
abandonment of the doctrine of Cain that has 
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heretofore been the basis of international polity. 
Unless our own national interests have dictated 
to us the wisdom of opposing a neighbor's title 
by force of arms, we have invariably accepted 
de facto extensions and changes of sovereignty. 
There never has been an international conscience. 
When we thought "our own interests were at 
stake, we howled and sometimes backed by force 
our protests. Otherwise, we shrugged our shoul- 
ders, and said, « Laissez faire ! » 

The future of Alsace-Lorraine is not a question 
between France and Germany. It is a question 
between the world and Germany — and we must 
see it that way. If Europe has been an armed 
camp since 1870, if the theft of Alsace-Lorraine 
was the beginning of a long preparation that 
visited upon the world its present calamities, 
is Germany alone to blame? What nation went 
to the aid of France at that time? Wliat nation 
listened to the cry of distress of Alsatians and 
Lorrainers? What nation refused to accept 
the Treaty of Frankfort? Because we tolerated 
this crime against civilization, we all have our 
direct responsibility. Only those who strike 
their own breasts, with a sincere repetition of 
mea culpa, are successful in leading sinners to 
repentance. 

But we cannot treat the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine solely from the French and internatio- 
nal standpoint. The reader who is far away from 
the bitterness and passion of the w,ar, 'and who 
is not impregnated with the feeling of France 
about Alsace-Lorraine, will ask pointedly, « Is 
the milk spilt? » He will not be satisfied with 
assertions, unsupported by facts, of the continued 
loyalty of Alsatians and Lorrainers to France. 
Forty -seven years is a long time, and the Anglo- 
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Saxoa world is not ready to accept the French 
contention, voiced by M. Ribot, that « a title 
based on right cannot be outlawed ». 'Wiatever 
the basis of the title, time does outlaw. The 
world has moved forward rapidly, and the eco- 
nomic and social changes of the last half century 
are of a sweeping character. Because of the 
political evolution of nations, through universal 
education and universal suffrage, we have no 
right to assume that the -children are bound by 
the action of their fathers or accept ,the judgment 
of their fathers. None can deny that the for- 
cible incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine into the 
Germanic Confederation was violation of the 
principle of « the consentof the governed »in 1871. 
It does not follow per se, however, that the re- 
tention of Alsace-Lorraine in the Germanic 
Confederation is a violation of that principle 
in 1918. 

France's reasons for demanding the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine are convincing to her friends 
and alhes. It is clear, also, that their interests, 
i.e. destroying German militarism and vindica- 
ting international niorahty, dictate supporting 
France's demand. But, unl^s we are sure that 
the present generation wants to become French, 
the right and the wisdom of the restoration are 
open to question. 

Now we have come to the very heart of the 
problem. Two questions arise. Are the Lost 
Provinces in the Germanic Confederation against 
their will? Do they want to be reincorporated 
in France? Polemicists make these questions 
one and the same thing, and try to give a com- 
mon answer. The result is that what they advo- 
cate lacks conviction to the impartial reader. 
In the eyes of the seeker after the truth, who 
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does not intend to be misled or fooled, the case 
for France is not helped by briefs in which strong 
points and weak points, statements based on 
fact and inferences, are presented together as 
if of equal value. A study of the polemical lite- 
rature of the Alsace-Lorraine question shows 
how cleverly the Germans have attempted to 
strengthen their case by attacking the debatable 
arguments of their opponents. 

Are the Lost Provinces in the Germanic Con- 
federation against their will? Yes. The proofs? 
Here they are : 

*'* Proceedings of the Reichstag from 1871 
to 1914 inclusive ; *^* editorials and news columns 
of the papers of Strasbourg, Mulhouse, Colmar 
and Metz, which represent fairly the whole of 
Alsace-Lorraine ; *^> the testimony of ecclesias- 
tics, CathoHc and Protestant aUke, who know 
the feeling of the people ; '^* attitude of the land- 
owning and industrial bourgeois classes ; '^* wi- 
despread refusal of young Alsatians and Lorrai- 
ners, of all classes, in the face of exile, confisca- 
tion of property and death, to serve in the Ger- 
man armies. 

1. The official reports of the sessions of the 
Reichstag show that the Deputies of Alsace- 
Lorraine have never ceased to protest against 
their pohtical status. These Deputies were 
elected by universal suffrage, and their senti- 
ments were known to their constituents. In the 
course of debates, members of the Reichstag 
from other parts of Germany have frequently 
admitted that the Alsace-Lorraine members 
were interpreting accurately the opinion of those 
whom they represented. Most striking is the 
evidence afforded by the official proceedings 
in 1910, 1911, and 1913. When the present 
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war broke out, the most prominent Alsatians 
and Lorrainers in the Reichstag fled from Ger- 
many, and have carried on ever since their cam- 
paign of protest in France, Great Britain and the 
United States. I know some of these men. 
Their record is clear. Fearless and of unquestio- 
.jied integrity, they have sacrificed everything 
to represent their constituents before the public 
opinion of the world. 

2. Fortunately, just as members of the Reichs- 
tag were elected by universal suffrage and could 
speak freely, there was also liberty of the press 
in Germany. Newspaper editors, writers, and 
cartoonists were sometimes prosecuted and al- 
ways persecuted by the German authorities. 
But there was no preventive censorship. In the 
newspaper files, which give the history of Alsace- 
Lorraine during the forty-three years between 
the two wars, written from day to day by people 
on the spot, we have not only the opinion of 
editorial writers 'and cartoonists, but also the 
freshly recorded facts concerning events as they 
took place. The year 1913 shows no change 
from the year 1872. I was personally interested 
in the question, of Alsace-Lorraine before the 
present war, and between the years 1910 and 
1914, I corroborated the statements of outside 
writers by consulting the newspapers of the 
locality where these events occurred. So there 
is no doubt in my mind about the accuracy of 
what has been written to show the hostiUty of 
Alsatians and Lorrainers of the present generation 
to Germany and to their position in the Germa- 
nic Confederation. The facts are against Ger- 
man polemicists who assert that this hostiUty 
is swhown only by a small minority of « irre- 
conciliables ». 
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3. German supporters among the ecclesias- 
tics of Alsace-Lorraine are almost without ex- 
ception immigres. In talking to priests and pas- 
tors of Alsatian birth, I have not found one who 
does not tell me that his flock are anti-German. 
Since 1870, even when German menaces came 
in the form of orders from ecclesiastical superiors 
and meant the sacrifice of preferment, the clergy 
and the religious orders remained obdurate. 
During the decade before the present war, the 
Catholic Church had just grievances against 
France. In 1914, however, wherever the French 
returned into Alsatian territory, they were recei- 
ved with open arms by the local clergy. Con- 
trast this attitude to that ,of the Belgian clergy 
in face of the German invasion ! The rehgious 
orders dropped with alacrity German teaching 
in the schools, and, although French was to many 
of them a less familiar language, they started 
to use it at once. No pressure was brought to 
bear by the French mihtary authorities inside or 
outside the schools. In view of the pro-Germa- 
nism of many Catholic prelates and priests, in 
Spain and Italy, these facts are most significant. 
Most of the immigres are Protestant : but the 
aristocracy of landed proprietors and the weal- 
thy industrial bourgeoisie — the strongest ele- 
ments of undying hostility to Germany — are 
also Protestant. Pastors have proved them- 
selves as implacable enemies of Germanism as 
are the priests. The religious question, then 
does not enter in, 

4. In The New Map o} Africa I wrote : 

» Personal observation on the ground has 
taught me that in the countries of whose natio- 
nalist and irredentist movements we hear so 
much, the prime movers and agitators are college 
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professors and professional men and students, 
who have little or nothing to risk or lose by a 
change of government. Landowners and manu- 
facturers and business men rarely allow their 
heart to run away with their head. They know 
which side their bread is buttered on. They 
worship the golden calf of the statu quo. » 

It is precisely because this statement is not 
true of Alsace-Lorraine that Alsace-Lorraine is 
unique among the questions of territorial change 
for which the belligerents are fighting. The 
Lost Provinces of Prance have benefited mate- 
rially with the rest of Germany in the marvelous 
economic prosperity of the last few decades. 
We might argue that this prosperity would have 
come anyway, had Alsace-Lorraine remained 
French. But the fact of material benefit re- 
mains. Hence the failure of Germany to assi- 
milate Alsace-Lorraine is all the more striking. 
The undying protest of those who have seen their 
lands increase in value and their factories in 
output is eloquent testimony of the truth that 
man does not live by bread alone. 

I have resided in Turkey among the Arme- 
nians, and have been eye-witness of massacres. 
And yet I say that contemporary history records 
no more pitiful, no more heartrending martyr- 
dom than that of the people of Alsace-Lorraine 
under German rule. For they have had to will 
to suffer. I wish it were in my power to forget 
some of the stories told me by all classes of Alsa- 
tians, the simple record of their family life. 
If one wants to reahze the heinousness of the 
Treaty of Frankfort, the absence of the quality 
of mercy in German official classes, the perversion 
of natural instincts of German imperiaUsts, let 
him talk to fathers and mothers and wives and 
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children among cultivated Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers. Let him listen to the young men who 
have not been able to escape -wearing the helmet 
which is at the same time the brand of shame and 
the badge of slavery. Those whose memory 
goes back before 1870 may say, 

« Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria. » 

But the younger generation has never known 
one day of happiness, and does not understand 
Dante. To the boys, as they grew to adoles- 
cence, German rule meant either wearing the 
uniform of the hated conqueror or a life of exile 
far from loved ones. The girls had no choice. 
Bom and raised in an atmosphere of grief, if 
they have married, it has been with the prayer 
that God would spare them the anguish of having 
sons. 

I am not exaggerating. Any Alsatian, whose 
family believed that the higher patriotism was 
staying in the country and submitting to the 
Germans, would assure you that hell is not too 
strong a word to describe his life. One mother 
told me that she gave up all her sons when they 
reached the age of thirteen, and has never had 
them in her home since ; another — in the pre- 
sence of her young daughters — said she would 
rather see them prostitutes than married to Ger- 
mans ; another that, when her husband was 
dying, her sob, on the French side of the frontier, 
climbed a high tree in the Vosges to try to look 
down into the valley of his home town. He 
knew, and in the mad frenzy of his grief tried 
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to slip by the German guards. But they turned 
him back. 

Who would dare to say tiiat the martyrdom, 
because it was self-imposed, has no claim to 
sympathy? A proud race does not submit ta 
the yoke of the conqueror, and only those call 
the vanquished fools who are themselves with- 
out honor and without traditions. If the Alsa- 
tians have been fools to choose during all these 
years to refuse to become reconciled to a govern- 
ment maintained by force of arms, then Wa- 
shington and his companions were fools to suffer 
at Valley Forge — ^ all who have cried, « Give me 
hberty or give me death », have been fools. 

5. At the time of the cession of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to Germany, it was difficult for the victims- 
to decide what was best to do. Hundreds of 
thousands, immediately or during the period ( ( 
of transition that followed, opted for France and ^ \ 
went into ^xile. Others felt that it was their 
duty to stay and keep alive the protest. They 
believed that the fortune of arms might soon bring 
them back to France^ while, on the other hand, 
if they moved out and let the Germans have their 
will, Alsace and Lorraine would be permanently 
lost to France. So they chose the harder part. 
In the course of time, when the situation see- 
med to become permanent, and a new generation 
was born and came to manhood, the younger 
Alsatians had to face obligatory service. This^ 
was too great a humiliation for the cultivated 
classes. They did not oppose, but rather en-^ 
couraged, their sons to leave. It is impossible 
to give exact figures of Alsatians and Lorrainers 
who chose exile rather than service in the Ger- 
man army. We do know, however, that the 
stream of young men from Alsace-Lorraine to 
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the other side of the Vosges never ceased. Even 
those who did their service in Germany could not 
bring themselves to fight with Germany. During 
the mobiUzation, there were desertions by the 
thousands, and since 1914 Alsatians and Lor- 
xainers have deserted on the eastern as well as 
on the western front whenever there was an 
opportunity. More than twenty thousand 
young men under thirty, who completed their 
mihtary tj:aining in Germany, are serving to- 
day in the French army. More than a hundred 
thousand othei^, who were bom in the Lost Pro- 
vinces, are wearing the French uniform. This 
refutes the German calumny that the motive 
of Alsatian desertion has been to shirk mihtary 
duties. 

Words count for httle. If Alsatians and Lor- 
xainers limited their protests against belonging 
to Germany to talking, we might well question 
their sincerity. But when they back up their 
protests by wilhngness to sacrifice life and pro- 
perty, do we want other proof of their attitude? 
It seeing incredible that Herr von Kuhlmann 
should have dared recently to have paid a tribute  
to H the loyalty of Alsace-Lorraine to the Ger- 
man Fatherland » in face of the following facts, 
which deal -with the Year of Our Lord 1917 : 
«) there are two Alsatian officers of pure blood 
in the German army, while France has Generals 
Maud'huy, d'Urbal, Micheler, Dubail, Mangin, 
Hirschauer, de Lardemelle, Sibille, Levi, Leblois, 
Heyman, Blondin, Schwartz, Andlauer, de Metz, 
and de Poudraguin, one hundred and forty-five 
other superior officers, and thousands of cap- 
tains and lieutenants ; &) army orders show that 
the regiments from Alsace-Lorraine in the Ger- 
man army dare not be employed against France 
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and are held under strict surveillance everywhere; 
c) tens of thousands of deserters are posted, and 
measures taken for the confiscation of their 
property in the German Empire ; d) the courts- 
martial and the civil tribunals of the Reichsland, 
although they work under pressure, are at this 
writing (January 1918) several months behind 
in trying the cases of civilians accused of high 
treason and of showing open sympathy with 
the enemy. 

We pass to the second question. Do the Lost 
Provinces want to be reincorporated in France? 
An unqualified affirmative answer, supported by 
proofs, is impossible to give. We might argue 
that, sipce most of the evidence I have cited to 
prove the hostility of Alsatians and Lorrainers 
to Germany implies affection for France, the 
presumption is strong in favor of the desire of 
the large majority to return to the old allegiance. 
But we must Inake an honest effort to take into 
account the law that seems to be well nigh uni- 
versal in the working out of nationalist move- 
ments in border provinces. Small nations have 
a habit of playing off one big neighbor against 
another. Frequently the Power who covets a pro- 
vince beyond its confines is encouraged by the 
growth of an irredentism that gives birth to 
false hopes. The irredentism is found to have 
been almost wholly on the side of the « mother- 
land )). For the border people too often receive 
favorably overtures from outside, and nourish 
at home a sentiment of aflEection for a neighboring 
Power, only as the means of wringing conces- 
sions and securing from the Government to 
which they are subject, an amelioration of their 
lot, politically and economically^ There is no 
real desire to change allegiance. If it came to 
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the point of decision, might not the economic' 
and social advantages of continuing to be a part 
of the state to which the province actually belon- 
ged be considered more precious than a better 
political status through union with another 
state? 

We cannot ignore .this point. The Germans 
have raised it, and their polemicists declare that 
the great bulk of the people of Alsace-Lorraine, 
who have used the old sentiment for France to 
secure autonomy and the banishment of Prus- 
sian functionaries, prefer — in the bottom of 
their hearts - — to remain in the Germanic Con- 
federation. For, Uke the Poles of Posnania, they 
would not want to giye up what they have 
. enjoyed and have become accustomed to under 
German rule — a well organized, smoothly run- 
ning, efficient administration ; enlightened social ' 
legislation for the working classes ; participation 
of the Church in secular education ; good pay 
and good pensions for functionaries and school 
teachers ; and, above all, economic prosperity 
through union with the greatest industrial state 
in the world. 

Unfortunately for Germany, however, Alsa- 
tians and Lotrainers have not been allowed to 
enjoy, under the same conditions as the German 
States, the benefits of belonging to the Germanic 
Confederation. Constituted as a Reichsland, 
Alsace-Lorraine has always remained a Reichs- 
land. From 1871 up to now (and never more 
than since the beginning of the present war), 
the people of the Lost Provinces have been made 
to feel that they are a conquered race. There 
was no serious attempt to assimilate or reconcile 
them. They were not left to themselves, with 
the dignity and privileges of membership in the 
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Germania Confederation. Their governors, their 
functionaries, their school masters, their Railway 
and municipal officials, have always been fo- 
reigners enforced \jpon them by Berlin. The 
Germans chose the role of conquerors and ex- 
ploiters. Perhaps they could play no other role. 
Perhaps they did not want to play another role. 
The consequences have been disastrous for Ger- 
many, favorable for France. Different in race, 
antipathetic in culture, always mindful of the 
fact that they were made German subjects 
against their consent, the people of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, even if they have misgivings — in the 
purely material sense — about returning to 
France (as France has evolved since 1870), cer- 
tainly prefer France unknown to Germany 
known. In 1872, when the last days of choice 
between exile and German allegiance drew to a 
close, thousands of Alsatians who had hesitated 
for a year, rich and poor alike, emigrated to 
France. When asked why they were leaving 
for France, without the knowledge of where they 
were going or what they were going to do, simple 
peasants responded, « We shall not die Prus- 
sians )). The spirit of 1918 is that of 1872. 

If the French and the Alsatian leaders, who 
are advocating the return of Alsace and Lorraine 
to France without conditions, are sure of the 
ser^timents of the people of the Lost Provinces, 
why not a plebiscite? Would not that be the 
simplest and the easiest and the surest ,way of 
finding out the real sentiments of the people 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and at the same time of 
maintaining, in the Peace Conference, the prin- 
ciple of deciding the political status of debatable 
territories on the basis of « the consent of the 
governed »? The plebiscite idea has been moo- 
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ted by advanced thinkers and by Socialists, and 
was adopted officially by the_ Russian Revolu- 
tionists. But an ante factum plebiscite, nowhere 
easy to arrange, is not at all feasible in Alsace- 
Lorraine. The arguments in its favor are wholly 
theoretical. The arguments against it are prac- 
tical and — to those who know local conditions 
or take the trouble to study them — convincing. 
History has demonstrated that an occupying 
army can carry a plebiscite, if it will. Even were 
both armies withdrawn, and the plebiscite con- 
ducted under neutral or indigenous auspices, 
Germany's facilities for espionage, perfected as 
they are in the Reichsland, would remain. 
With the future uncertain, fear of reprisals would 
prevent a free vote. Would it be fair to deprive 
exiles, driven from their native land by the con- 
sequences of the Treaty of Frankfort, from vqting, 
and allow immigres ! (nine-tenths of them Ger- 
man functionaries or children of functionaries) 
to have a part in deciding the destiny of a land 
of whi,ch they are not natives and to which they 
are attached by no traditional or cultural bonds? 

The proposition of a buffer state is inadmissible 
Not only would it mean the economic ruin of 
the country between the Vosges and the Rhine, 
but it would also be planting the seed for a fu- 
ture war. Alsace-Lorraine could not live alone.' 
No greater misfortune could come to the inha- 
bitants- of this border land, to Germany and 
France, to the whole world, than the neutraliza- 
tion of these rich provinces. They would re- 
main a bone of contention, as they have been 
in the past. 

Only if Alsace-Lorraine is given back to Franc© 
will the balance of power be restored in Europe. 
Only this solution of the pi'oblem will assure 
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Alsatians and Lorrainers the opportunity to 
speak for themselves — an opportunity they 
have lacked ever since 1870. When they become 
again an integral part of France, the election 
of Deputies and Senators to the French Parlia- 
ment will take place. It will be a genuine ple- 
biscite. France does not fear this plebiscite. 
Otherwise, it would be folly for her to make the 
return of Alsace-Lorraine a war aim. 

Since August, 1917, in the fourth year of 
French reoccupation, I have had the privilege 
of visiting twice the reconquered portions of 
Alsace. I have wandered at will from town to 
town, and have seen, in the light of the tragic 
and uncertain present, manifold evidences of 
loyalty and affection and devotion to France. 
In schools, in factories, arid in mairies, I have 
observed the results of French administration. 
Almost all of the French authorities are Alsatian 
by birth and tradition. They are fully alive 
to the problems they have to face. They rea- 
hze that the reassimilation of the Lost Provinces 
in the French Republic will necessitate changes 
in the political organism of France, changes in 
law and the spirit of administering law, changes 
that are economic and social fully as much as 
political. But France is willing to accept the 
task before her. She is eager to receive again 
into her bosom the provinces separated from 
which she has suffered more even than she her- 
seK was aware until now. 

Answering a question in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Balfour said recently that since Au- 
gust 4, 1914, the return of Alsace and Lorraine 
to France has been one of Great Britain's war 
aims. Since April 4, 1917, has it not been also 
one of our war aims? Deep down in the heart 
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vof every American is a pasaionate love for France, 
a- firm determination to see that the wrongs of 
France at the hands of Germany are righted. 
France cannot be herself again withoat the re- 
turn ^f Alsace and Lorraine. At this critical 
moment, when the burden of France is immea- 
surably greater than ours, it is our duty to give 
her renewed inspiration for the struggle. This 
inspiration will come only from the official de- 
claration of the American Grovernment (the state- 
ment of President Wilson on January 8 was not 
sufficiently precise, and, even if it had been, 
would not have bound the nation) that we are 
fighting for the return of the Lost Provinces 
to the Mother Country. 

.Herbert Adams Gibbons. 



